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. . sketches it will not be difficult to paint 

After these fc and with the glass, you will soon 

an ear Fro < ^ ^ represent the ridges of the ear as 

h“d white lines of equal brightness throughout, nor the 

Mows as nits of bottomless black. You will see how full of 
hollow e 1 both thc lines of light and the spaces of shade ; 


gradation are 


the true model of a mountain 


the Dlav of surface, as in 
land or a beautiful bas-relief, will force itself upon you 
without much trouble on your part, so long as you don’t sit 
over your work, niggling and poring into the detail. “ Art 
is athletic,” says Mr. Ruskin, and this is a case in point. 

In painting, after laying in your first wash, and taking 
out the light, you will of course find that more retouching 
is needed than usual in our studies, both in the matter 
of adding darks and in taking out lights. It is impossible, 
I think, to give any very precise rules as to the amount 
of retouching. Remember, however, that in adding darks 
you should add colour, and not go on shading with black 
or neutral tint. In taking out lights, as they are to be 
soft and delicate, wash with the brush-point cautiously, 
and don’t scratch with a knife or scrub with a rag, until 
you have painted a good many dozen of ears. And always 
walk back, comparing your model and your drawing at 
a distance. Do not forget to put in the background, so 
to speak— the hair behind and above the ear, and a bit 
of the colour of the cheek beside it ; for this will keep 
_\our tone and colour in balance. In a word, paint this study 

as if you were painting a flower, with the grace of a lily and 
the blush of a rose. 
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No. IX. By A. Cox. 

THE NEW FOREST DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

One August, I spent a most delightful time in the New Forest 
for it is a splendid place to study nature, whether flowers! 
birds, 01 animals. We will consider the flowers first 
Flowers. The New Forest is a district peculiarly rich in 
wild flowers, and there are at least two varieties, the wild 
gladiolus and the isnardia, which are now r found nowhere else 
in England. During the month of August we-ray brother 
C and I — identified 153 varieties. 

The immediate neighbourhood of our house did not provide 
us with many of the less common flowers, though earlier in the 
year as many as eleven species of the orchis can be found. As 
it w r as we found a late specimen of the bee orchis (Ophrvs 
apifera) growing by the river, and another that we could not 
identify. Many of the flowers were quite new to me. The 
common ragwort ( Scnecio Jacobcea) forms quite a feature of the 
New Forest. Its abundance is remarkable, and its luxuriant 
growth is extraordinary. It often grows four feet high, and 
in wet pastures it makes quite a blaze of yellow; it also 
grows profusely in the hedgerows. 

One day during a walk through a lovely bit of wood and 
undergrowth, a sudden turn of the path ga\e a glimpse 
of the rivulet running close by, with ferns growing everywhere, 
and a grand plant of tall ragwort in the foreground, with its 
large bright yellow flowers outlined against the dark green of 
some firs in the background. I have also seen this ragwort 
make a most effective bit of colour, as a natural border to 
a long stretch of road leading through the Forest. 

The heath at times would grow in the same luxuriant manner 
iust on the edges of the roads. Most of the open places are 
covered with heath and ling, the latter not very noticeable 
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rT T ^7^lOT''ed heath. tor * hough the ling mi 'y 

among the bifch ^ more deIica te and pretty plant, it 

be considered V heath which constitutes its 

i S ,h f W A^ad' oi heath once seen in its full glory 

beauty ' \ forgotten During an expedition to Cadnan 
XTf noticed for the first time the great beauty of the 
dwarf tore (C/to «*») intertwined among the heath, 
the two colours blending beautifully together. us dwarf 
furre is sometimes confounded with the common furze (C7 lex 
FuroPceus) which flowers in June. However, it is a d.stinct 
species, and may be distinguished by the spreading wings of 
its flowers, and usually appears with the heath. The cross- 
leaved heath (Erica tetralix ) always grew in company with the 
line-leaved heath (Erica cincrca). 

The musk mallow (Malva moschata ) was to be seen 
frequently, generally on banks and in the hedges, and it 
certainly is one of the most beautiful of the New Forest flowers. 

Common centaury (Erythrcea Centaunum) grows more 
abundantly in the New Forest district than anywhere else I 
have seen. In the fields near Park we found the common 
centaury growing in quite thick clumps. The purple loosestrife 
( Lythrum Salicaria) grows everywhere. It is a handsome 
plant, and with its glorious colouring has a beautiful effect as 
it grows on the banks of rivers, and in damp or marshy places. 
When talking of the New Forest flowers, one must not forget 
the gieat yellow loosestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris ), for it grows 
most plentifully, and is a beautiful tall plant with its clear 
yellow flowers showing out amidst the surrounding green. 

Another plant which is most plentiful in the New Forest is 
t e honeysuckle. It grows here as it grows nowhere else in 
ng and , it twines with its fragrant flowers in and out of the 
ug i undergrowth, or twists itself in close embrace round the 

fat- 1 • iw ^° res *’ no * a ^ ew its embrace proves 

beauty U ^ 1TUny ^ la * surv ive it lends a new and great 

front of \ erva,n erbena officinalis) grows on the green in 
spikes. TF 10USe ^ l0 ° ks m ° St prett y with its slender lilac 

the ancients" ^ ^ ^ great veneration by 


ceremonies. 


in sacrifices and at other religious 
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ht premorse scabious or devil’s bit (U/ * 
grew so plentifully in the wooH. whil =h 

patches of it. Evidently the stalks Yn “* Sh0rt • ' vhole 

U lll 0 t U he d fl here ’ Pe , rhaPS "’ ey SCrVe “fcdfcT" are °‘ S ” me 

the flowers of the New Fnmct 

luxuriantly. I especiallv notic f£ w w* P '“ tif fy ( and 
growing in the ditches with th *° rg f*; me - not > °ften 
Beccabunga). Also the masses of 

vulgaris) in the hedges and th P tin * ■ ™ flax (Ltnana 

<■ « ttcrass 

ass — ■ - - 

A very pretty road past Milford was a most favourite place 
lor flowers. The very common black knapweed (Centaurea 
nigra) grew in such abundance that it made a beautiful purple 
patch of colour by the roadside, and the scarlet pimpernel 
(A nagallis arvensis) grew in beautiful masses on the bank 
alongside the road. The thistles abound everywhere, and I 
thought the uncommon slender-flowered thistle (Cardans 
tenuiflorus) with its light pink heads was one of the finest. 

The black nightshade (Solarium nigrum), with its drooping 
umbels of white flowers and black globular berries, is a most 
handsome plant ; likewise the greater skull-cap (Scutellaria 
galcriculata) which grows at an unusual height on the banks 
of the Boldre river. 

The curious round-leaved sundew (Drosera rotundi folia), 
uncommon in some parts of England, we found in profusion 
in the marshy parts of the open heath. Though it was so 
abundant, I thought it grew rather poorly. Both the long- 
leaved sundew (D. longifolia) and the great sundew (D. Anglica) 
grow on the heaths. The uncommon lesser skull-cap 
(Scutellaria minor) was rather plentiful, growing in marshy 
places though we found some by the roadside, and another 
uncommon plant, white liorehound (Marmbium vulgarc), grew 
verv finely. Common tutsan (Hypericum androscemum), one 
of the rarer St. John’s worts, grew not far from the house^ <• 

different woods, but the petals had just 
the red glossy berry-like capsules, which 

While 


found it twice in 

looMveo'V'etty with the spreading leaves beneath. 
One fine sunny day we spent in the midst of the forest. W 
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narasite the lesser dodder (Cuscuta Epithymum), which twists 
its leafless stems round heath, heather or furze. he flowers 
are of a lovely light flesh-colour, and its red thread-like sterns 
add to its charm. We continued our way by the side of a 
very marshy stream, which was covered with maish St. John’s 
wort (Hypericum elodcs), bog pimpernel ( Anagallis tenella ), 
and lesser skull-cap. This marsh St. John’s wort is rather 
uncommon and very unlike others of its species. Its lovely 
yellow flowers harmonised well with the rose-coloured bell 
flowers of the bog pimpernel. 

Another day we made an expedition to Sowley Pond, a 
lovely piece of water surrounded by trees. In a field close 
by, the curious viper’s bugloss ( Echium vulgar c) grew. Its 
roots are very long, descending perpendicularly into the ground. 
We then went on to Park, and spent some time by the sea 
On the shore we found several sea plants ; the yellow-horned 
poppy (Glaucium luteum) in the shingly beach, the sea holly 
(Eryngium maritimum) with its large dense blue heads of 
flowers, and two rather ugly plants, the sea beet (Beta 
mantima) with its large fleshy, glossy leaves, and spreading- 
fiuited orache (Atnplcx patula), a common weed with 
stiaggling stems. There was, however, a very pretty white 
flower, hemlock stork’s bill ( Erodium cicutarium). 

***** * 

Many ferns grow on the banks of the Boldre river I 
SaW the male fern ’ the ^dy fern, the former looking like 
diJ-j^ 6 ^ °™ °* dle ^ atter > the shield fern with much 

The h L ° ndS ’ 116 WaCk Spleenwort > and polypody, 

someth f me K meS gr ° VVS ‘° ;l 8 reat height. We saw 
ever seen. ^ ab ° Ut eleven feet hi S h . the tallest I have . 

about a foot * most massive - the stem being 

most the fim day 6 w^arrivecT P ' aCe f °‘ bi ‘ dS ' M ~ 

already seen a number of ’ w* br ° ther A said he had 

aud greenfinches in the WrenS ’ g oldfincheS 

the garden were most pnf -f. • ■* ihe golden-crested wrens in 
a photograph of thp ei ainin ® # brother tried to obtain 
P the young ones roosting in an old nest in a 
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yew tree ; but they were 777 

old one not far off. The "7 " 6 h ® ^ { ° r another 

great commotion among them Thev a^l ° Ur ki ? ten Caused a 
the branches twittering Z V° 

‘he young ones went info a shZ Sof 
to get a better view °them, r ^approacheT e the 1< t 
cautiously and got within two f eet 0 f them I 7^ 
low fence between us. Thev rivi . 1 Wlth onl y a 

presence as I was partly hidden by a bush™ There weTtl'"’’ 

0 them huddled Cose together in aU of a hrant 7^2 
hiey all began chirping, and I saw one of the parents arrive 
vuth something in its bill and pop it down one of their throats 
held wide open. It then flew off, and in a minute was back 
again causing great excitement, and another was fed. I think 
each was fed four times while I was watching. Unfortunately 

1 did not notice the time I was there, but it certainly was not 
longer than ten minutes. The parent took no notice of me 
and flew just past my head each time. 

Another time my brother attracted my notice to the green- 
finch feeding her young. We could see the nest with the young 
ones in it from the ground. The mother came and alighted 
on the edge of the nest and let the young ones thrust their 
heads down her throat, where she stored her food for them. 
It was not long before the young left the nest, and my brother 
then showed me how the greenfinch is one of those birds which 
let the inside of their nest get in a dreadful state of mess. 

Once I was sitting on the grass in front of the house, when 


my attention was attracted by the curious flight of a bird 
head, for he seemed to find it a great effort. I turned 

i ovclomnui 


over 
away a 


away a moment, when somebody immediately exclaimed, 
“ What is that object over there on the ground ? Is it alive ? 

I remembered the bird I had seen a moment before overhead 
an d ran to look. Sure enough it was a bird, a pretty little 
goldfinch. It was already dead, but quite warm. I am almost 
sure its death was caused by the sting of a nasty brown msec 
he si/e of a horse-fly which I found on it (the only one) I 
^ buried in the feathers, and it was most obstmate about 

b tfe tttngl'saw a nuthatch on a yew in the garden. I, 
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is a pretty bird witli its slatey blue ba 
It was having a line feast on the red berries. 

There was a kingfisher by the river, but it was very shy. j 
only succeeded in seeing a flash of led and blue as it flew past me. 

The woodpecker often laughed at us from the neighbouring 
trees, but I never saw it, and the owls e\ ery night gave us their 
weird concert. 

The pheasants were most abundant, and one evening I heard 
the keeper whistling to the young pheasants which he was 
rearing. They appeared immediately from all quarters and 
raced across a field towards him to be fed. 


acea across a neia rowaras nun 10 oe leu. 

One night my brother photographed a nest of young swallows 
by flashlight. Its nest was against a beam in the roof of a 
barn and there was another overhead. A piece of the planking 
of this upper barn was sawn out about a foot square, and then 
we could see the nest just below and fluffy little things inside 
it. They were packed so closely together, one could scarcely 
distinguish them. No parent bird was with them. They 
neyer woke up during the whole process, and it was so funny 
to watch the breathing of the feathery mass. 

ntmals. Of course the forest ponies are well known Thev 
go about in large groups and are all unshod. However I did 
not know how numerous donkeys are in the forest. Many of 
them looked very woeful as thPT, ^ 

Weasels j , , ’ " ue ln a moulting condition. 

squirrel we e t - tobe rather numerous, but the 

noticed in the eardT lnt f Iestin S- T]l ere was one we often 

running across the grass' 1 towards ^ 7 h * P?ened t0 see {t 
piece of sacking in its mouth Tt ™ holdm 8 a lar § e 

as it continually tripped on the t P ! ° gress was much impeded, 
ever it was most persevering - 7 mg blt ° f sackin g- Hovv " 
foot of the fruit tree aeam^ +f ^ SUCCeeded in reaching the 
-eing us it h °"“. b "‘ ^idenly 

"here I supposed it had a nest To < ,' Sa . Ppeared U P the tree ’ 
sacking. He would not touch f Wh,ch 2t was takin S the 
np into smaller pieces again > though we tore the stuff 

Another day we saw it l 

°f the house. It ran across l?' ' U Were stand i n g in the porch 
and the next minute it mm . green 0u tside the garden gate, 
We remained quite still and V aig * lt U P the path towards us. 

Iad time to notice its rather 
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- :,t al > b »shy when held erect for the bo , " 

easily seen. It came within two ° " ° f the tail was 

to the right alongside the house Tt ^ ^ and then turned 

to its tree and quick^ clamSd ^ 1 T"* a‘ 

it better and I think he saw me r P v, moved a little to see 
on the tree and remained a,„„g * ftT" Pafccl * sti " 
than he. and was rewarded by seeing hta s^T ^ 
tnto a hole just below the gutter on the 

for dowers, when I heard a squeaking T^et^ 
edge and at first I thought it was some birds quarrelling 
but it was most persistent and loud. There was a great 
i ustlmg in the bottom of the hedge and I thought I should 
be in time to see what was happening, when out rushed 
a full-grown rabbit just at my feet and sped down the 
field. It had waited till I was quite close. The squeaking 
had ceased, and pulling the long grass aside I saw a dear 
little rabbit twisting helplessly about on the ground. I took 
it gently in my hands and it lay quite still, and then I noticed 
a bloody place at the back of its neck, behind its ear. The 
criminal, whatever it was, had disappeared. I was told later 
that it must have been a weasel’s bite, as it was just the spot 
where weasels bite the rabbits. I suppose the mother rabbit 
had arrived too late or was unable to prevent the tragedy. 
Poor little thing, I felt quite sad for it. It did not seem in any 
pain, so I laid it down in the grass and left it for the mother. 
I expect it died quietly soon after. 

One evening when I was sitting in a very comfortable perch 
in a tree just inside a wood, I witnessed much happier scenes 
among the rabbits. There was a pretty bit of quairy ju^-t 
below the tree, and it was most beautiful with its yellow-brown 
sides and tufts of thyme growing on the edge, and glimpses of 
heather between the trees. A path through the wood was in 
view from my perch. I read for some time and then noticed 
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it was becoming a little dusky. The sound of the wmd m the 
Scotc 

all so still, wnen suuucuiy * ’ - ; f thp 

the bracken at the back ol tlie 


lg a lliue uusiyy. 

Scotch firs was most delightful. I looked about me and it was 


h firs was most aeiignuiu. > 

still, when suddenly I saw one. two, three rabbits, and 

* * , , ■ . , i — „+ tv.** hark of the tree. 

big ones, just below me in 
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■ TT7I7 slight movement I made and immediately 

T "ev noticed the shg^ ^ ^ ^ and if , had not $een 

remained stoc > 3 j shou j ( j hardly have known they 

them move colour corres pond with their sur- 

were there, so veil did the ^ ^ Thompson Seton ^ 

Tin ^delightful book, Wild Animals I have known. His 
story of “ Raggylug, the Cottontail,” makes all rabbits interest- 
i fo me n ow. “ ‘ Freezing ’ is simply doing nothing, turning 
into a statue. As soon as he finds a foe near, no matter what 
he is' doing, a well-trained Cottontail keeps just as he is and 
stops all movement, for the creatures of the wood are of the 
same colour as the things in the woods and catch the eye only 
while moving. So when enemies chance together, the one 
who first sees the other can keep himself unseen by ‘ freezing,’ 
and thus have all the advantage of choosing the time for attack 
or escape. Only those who live in the woods know the im- 
portance of this ; every wild creature and every hunter must 
learn it ; all learn to do it well, but not one of them can beat 

Molly Cottontail in the doing When the white cushion 

that she always carries to sit on went bobbing away through 
the woods, of course Rag ran his hardest to keep up. But 
when Molly stopped and ‘ froze,’ the natural wish to copy 
made him do the same.” So “ freezing ” is one of the first 
lessons that a rabbit has to learn. 

I remained perfectly still also. / “ froze.” The rabbits 
e gan to think all was safe and moved forward again slowly, 

p 1 ^+7!/ dlem beneath me in the bracken. 

dude a number of rabbits in the quarry below 
side of tL * 7 ° nes / ?ame out timidly from the holes in the 
when thev q | Ur f ^ gr6W bolder > and looked very pretty 

wo™g^ tt? r ‘ h r heek and HibbM * ^ 

as I should not think they 1^1^ ^'1 be “ P 1 ^ 1 " 655 ' 
Then one dear lit + 1 . 3 k the A 0Wers of ragwort. 

like a kitten. Presentl™^ ^ busily washed its face ’ 

of ragwort in the centre ° Ut fr ° m the dUmP 

messages to the others bv tl ^ ° Pen ' At times he sellt 
hind foot. He appeared t 7™™ ° n the & round with his 
some of his thumps seemed to * * SCntmel for the rest > alld 
for sometimes thev “ f r „ conve y a warning to the others, 
y iroze immediately. 
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Again from Seton’s book: “Rabbits telegraph each other b v 
thumping on the ground with their hind feet. Along the 
ground a thump carries far ; a thump that at six feet from the 
oarth is not heard at twenty yards, will near the ground be 
heard at least one hundred yards. A single thump means 
‘ look out ’ or ‘ freeze.’ A slow thump thump means ‘ come ’ 
A fast thump thump means ‘ danger ’ ; and a very fast thump 
thump thump means ‘ run for dear life.’ ” I could not dis- 
tinguish these different “ thumps,” but I noticed that they 
carried different meanings. 
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